divided amongst the people according to the way they
spend their wages, and that these wages will be no
smaller if some of the people are out of work than if
they are all in work.

The only questions which have to be asked are, "Is
this project desirable?" "If so5 how desirable is it in
relation to the other projects on our schedule and in
relation to the need of various industries to take on
more men?'2 There can never, therefore, be the slightest
difficulty in adequately filling up the schedules.1

Provided that this is done, it ought at all times to be
possible to take off from the list of industries requiring
more men and the schedule of new projects to be
undertaken a list of "jobs vacant" which will be
more than ample to meet all comers.

Moreover, there is no reason why each man, as he
leaves one employment, should not be offered1 a wide
chfoice of employment. It is absurd to think that all the
labour needs of the nation will be boiled down in the
case of any one individual into the command, "You
must be a crossing .sweeper or nothing." The whole
needs of the nation -will be before him. It must be
tajcen into account, however, that if each man is
allowed to exercise his choice over the whole range of
the nation's needs we may find ourselves with too few
masons, too many carpenters, too few coal miners, and
too many farm workers. This would not, however, be

1 It may be said, of course, that it will take some time to develop
the necessary machinery, but something very much like the
schedule of things requiring to be done is drawn up, or ought to
be drawn up, now in relation to our war effort, and immediately
after the war the needs should be fairly obvious and quite mani-
festly in excess of our powers. These two things together should
tide us over the transitional period until the machinery is fully
developed.
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